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EDITORIAL 


The relationships of climate and architecture, tradition and architecture 
have been discussed many times in EKISTICS. This month we have two key 
examples: a very early example of the patio - the architectural response to a 
hot dry climate and sun brick construction; and a very recent example of the 
verandah - the architectural response to a hot humid climate and woven bamboo 
construction. 


The first is the plan of an Egyptian house of the first millenium and the 
second a brand new house in Burma built by a young Harvard architect, Oswald 
Naglar. Both are excellent, functionally and aesthetically; both are economic. 


Much of this issue deals with work in the international field of the United 
Nations and the United States, most of it discussing organizational aspects of 
programming assistance. In the "general" section Phillips of the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperative Administration gives an indication of the stages of es- 
tablishing “community development" in the middle east: initial demonstration 
from outside; gradual integration with the government (the finance from outside 
gradually lessening with the years); training of personnel; raising the status of 
the community development organization; acceptance of genuine responsibility at 
government, district and local levels. 


The United Nations Inter-Agency Working Party on Housing came to a 
number of general decisions regarding its primary role: to provide nation members 
with basic information on housing and related community facilities; to give 
assistance in organizing administration; to help in training administrative and 
technical personne} . 


The Working Party, like the article on the work of Doxiadis Associates, 
stressed that national housing programs should make adequate physical provision 
for the needs of health, education, community responsibility, recreation, 
commerce, communications and power: or as Doxiadis puts it, streets, markets, 
schools, administrative centres, places of worship, parks and health centres. 


The United Nations Seminar on urbanization in Latin America came out 
strongly against small scale "show piece" projects that in fact serve only a 
relatively small and comparatively well-off group. They demanded that methods 
of expansion and duplication be always built-in from the start. 


Almost as though it were following the lead of the recent United Nations 
Seminar on Regional Planning in Tokyo, ACTION (The American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods) recently decided to expand its activities from 
neighborhood improvement to the problems of metropolitan areas. At another 
level of moving from the particular to the general, two members of the faculty 


| 
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of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have set themselves to devising 
an analytical system of describing urban form at the scale of the city or 
metropolis. Though it is not difficult to find flaws in their system at its 
present stage, the attempt is interesting. There is no doubt that an acceptable 
and verifiable system of making comparative descriptions of the essential 
qualities of cities would be most useful, but their six categories are as yet too . 
vague, too crude, too incomplete: type, quantity, density, grain, pattern of 
keypoints, general spatial description. The fact that this last point still has 
to be included betrays a basic weakness that has yet to be overcome. 


To end on a positive note, we are able to include what seems to be a 
very practical and valuable piece of research from India into the development 
of a cheap and efficient waterproofing compound for walls of unburnt brick. 


EKISTICS is compiled by Yvette and Lawrence Mann under the direction of 
Prof. J. Tyrwhitt. 


All enquiries regarding the contents of EKISTICS to: 
J. Tyrwhitt, 7 Sumner Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, USA 


All enquiries regarding the distribution of EKISTICS to: 
J. Piperoglou, Doxiadis Associates, 24, Strat. Syndesmou, Athens, Greece. 


NOTE: the lettering at the top of each page refers to Doxiadis Associates 
system of classification. The figures below each title refer to the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 


ARCHITECTURE, PLANNING AND EKISTICS 


C.A. DOXIADIS 


Abstract from a lecture series given at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Spring, 1957. 


1. | am continuing to discuss the hierarchy of communities Class I, Il, Ill and IV. 


2. The rule is that not only house plots but also roads and open spaces correspond 
in each case to the size of the community. Class | has only pedestrain path ways. 

In most Class |] communities cars enter only at certain points and there is no cross 
traffic because we accept a walking distance of 300 feet from the traffic route to the 
front door. In some communities however we have assumed that people, in spite of 
what we say, want to reach their house directly by car. These are higher income 
groups in which every family owns a car. Here we still maintain the simple prin- 
ciple of never mixing the two functions. Therefore we have paths between the rows 
of houses which lead to the playground, the school (in the Class II] Community) and 
the market (in the Class 1V Community) . 


3. As! said earlier, the characteristics of the Class | unit of 10, 15 or 20 
families is that it has one access point and a very modest common meeting place - 
what we have called the "gossip square." The Class II unit is characterized by 
a larger open space: the playground of children who are no longer taken out by 
their mothers but can move around by themselves. The Class I] community may 
consist of 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 Class | communities sharing this common element. In 
the Class Ill community we found the people develop a common interest, not a 
common center but a common interest. This is the elementary school. Three or 
four of these Class II] school communities have certain connecting elements: 
market and shops, church or mosque. This grouping around a common center is 
the Class 1V community which may have one or two thousand families. 


4. The attempt has been made to have no Class IV community with only one 
income group; but all the people in a Class | community and, usually, in the 
Class Il communities belong to the same income group. This is because, in 
most societies, it is not acceptable to live directly opposite to someone of a 
different economic level. Normally when a family's income changes they find 
it preferable to move into a higher or lower income group. However we have 
no barriers between the communities. They are not designed like islands. 


5. Continuing the hierarchy of communities we find the Class V group. 

This contains 8, 10 or even 12 class |V communities and may have from 120,000 
to 240,000 people and a clearly marked center, with the major shops, hotels, 
administrative buildings and religious and entertainment centres. 
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6. If, moving on from this, we have to plan for a metropolitan area of 
perhaps 2 or 3 million people we find this hierarchy of units cannot be 
used in the same way, because the modules of a metropolis of two million 
cannot remain the same as the modules of a city of 100,000. A hundred 
thousand people can live in a city divided into 10, 15 or 20 parts, but 
even there it is unreasonable to organize it on the basis of a number of 
more or less independent units of 500 people. One simple reason why 
the size of the module must increase with the size of the city is because, 
with the increase in the volume of traffic generated by so many people, 
traffic crossing points must become less frequent or life becomes as un- 
reasonable as it is in many obsolete cities today. 


7. Because cities change continuously we must always incorporate 
the fourth dimension of time. This is done by designing even the 
smallest community so that, as the city grows, it will not be wrecked 
but the new growth canproceed outside of it. 


8. These problems do not seem so difficult if they are approached 
systematically. It can certainly be said that | am here playing with 
words, but | have tried out this method of planning not only in designing 
completely new cities but also when replanning parts of old cities and 

in working on slum clearance projects. In all these three fields | have 
found the most economic policy, the most workable and reasonable 
policy, is to develop a scheme of this sort and try gradually to form 
communities of a higher order by establishing new centers outside the 
existing communities. 


9. We have to recognize that the city cannot live permanently just 
where it was first born but it has to live in accordance with the fourth 
dimension - time - by moving, but not necessarily always in the same 
direction! If it is a metropolitan area it will certainly be moving in 

many different directions. One of the expressions of this phenomena is 
the development of big enterprises - industries, shopping centers, etc - 
around the periphery of the metropolitan area: creating new centers of 
interest. It is only by observing cities in a dynamic way that our planning 
policies can achieve good results. 


10. In my eagerness to stress the fourth dimension | may seem to have 
overlooked the third. But perhaps | can best bring out the importance of 
third dimensional planning by talking of Iraq. 


11. In large parts of Iraq - especially in Mesopotamia - for hundreds 
of miles there is no hindrance at all for the eye. Sometimes there are 
no plantations at all, sometimes grain, sometimes vines, sometimes just 
desert. As | walked over those plains | felt more profoundly than on any 
other occasion in my life the lack of the third dimension. | wondered 
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Architectoniki - Architecture; Art and Decoration in Greece. No. 13, 
January-February 1959. 


Class IV i is provided with all 
buildings and facilities. It constitutes the basic 
element of the urban life pattern. 


In Community Class Ill the | 
elementary school and the 
kindergarten constitute the 
main center. 


Community Class II offers a 
playground for the children. 


| 


Community Class | comprises a group of houses 
each being the shelter of a family. Social 
life starts around a small square. 


| 
| 
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how people could possibly have lived in this area for at least 5,000 years 
without feeling the need to rise above this level plain. Then, for the 
first time, | understood why the early people in Mesopotamia had felt it 
necessary to build those colossal stepped towers, the ziggurats. 


12. These people, living in the plain, felt the need to raise themselves 
above the sea of the one or two-storey houses in which they lived. | have 
recently seen some large housing schemes around New Delhi. All are 

two storeys high. You go to the flat roof of one of the houses and see 

for two or three miles a repetition of houses, all at exactly the same level. 
You can imagine the cultural effect of this upon the people! 


13. Ithought therefore that we have an obligation to reconstruct this 
third dimension: not for the gods, not for the kings, but for the people 
themselves. That is why, in every community, we have dug pools for 
water and, with the earth from these excavations, we have created hills 
rising to a height of 25 to 45 feet. In one reconstruction project we 

have even tried building a hill not of soil but of bricks and rubble. We 
could have got the engineers to remove all the debris, but we saw this 

as a way of giving the people an opportunity to experience the third 
dimension. 


| 

‘ 
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Creswell, K.A.C. 
THE EARLY MUSLIM HOUSE - THE HOUSES OF FUSTAT, EGYPT: 7th- 
11th Centuries A.D. 
"The Muslim Architecture of Egypt," Oxford University Press, 1952. 


290 pages. Illustrations. 
728.03 (62) 


1. The following description of the plans of early Muslim houses in Egypt 
was taken from a chapter of Creswell's huge volume entitied "The Muslim 
Architecture of Egypt". The book otherwise deals almost exclusively with 
mosque architecture. 


2. It was thought that a determination of the elements of these charming 
and practical plans might prove helpful! to those who are now designing urban 
houses in countries with a Muslim/Byzantine/Greek tradition. 


3. The city of Fustat was founded by 'Amr in 2] H. (winter of 641/2 A.D.) 
after his return from the siege of Alexandria, and grew up round the Mosque 
of 'Amr a little to the north of the Roman fortress of Qasr ash-Sham’ . 


4. Fustat flourished until the great famine under al-Mustansir in 446 H. 
(1054 A.D.) and the epidemic that followed it. It was then partly abandoned 
and the Kharab or deserted region was formed. Maartzi says that the new 
Wazir, Badr al-GamalT “allowed some people belonging to the army and to 
the milhTya (? navy), some Armenians and all those who were able, to build 
whatever they wished in Cairo (with materials) out of the houses left empty in 
Fustat of which the owners were dead." People accordingly took the remains 
of houses and other structures which were there and built houses with them in 
Cairo. The excavation of the site was begun by the late Aly Bey Bahgat in 
1912. 


5. General Characteristics of some of the Houses. if we put the plans of 
the main part of several houses, drawn to the same scale, side by side (fig. 63) : 
a striking similarity at once appears. In each case we have a rectangular 
court of varying dimensions, and on one side of this court is a triple-arched 
scheme of which the central arch is wider than the !atera! ones; the arches 
rest on rectangular piers of brick. These three arches form a portico behind 
which is a room, deeper than it is wide, corresponding to the central arch, 
with a smaller room to right and left opening on to the portico but without 
direct communication with the lateral rooms. On the three other sides there 
is generally a room, or only a panel, placed on the central axis, frequently 
with a doorway or an opening of some sort to right and left, thus reproducing 
the scheme on the first side. 


6. The main axis is generally NE.-SW. A passage with a right-angled 
turn generally leads from the entrance to one of the side bays, so that it is 
not possible to look into the court from the street. As for the unit employed 
in setting out the work, Gabriel has shown that it appears to have been a 
cubit of 64 cm 


of Egypt, 1952. 


.A.C. The Muslim Architecture 


Creswell, K 


I 
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7. House No. Ill, (Fig 58). The entrance from the street appears to have 
been at x, but it is not impossible that the corridor s, s, w led toanother 
entrance. It is not divided into two independent parts for there is one court 
only, about 7 m. square, but the facades of this court are al] designed with 
triple bays, as usual, the central one being wider than the others. The 

west side is occupied by a T-formed liwan group (a, b, c, d), opposite 
which is a room about 3 x 2.5m. the (arched?) opening of which is flanked 
by shallow panels. It is occupied by a basin (k) which communicates by a 
channel (m) with the basin in the court. Behind k is a recess, and a pipe 
(a2) ends up vertically in the well behind it. The interpretation of the 
whole arrangement is easy: the recess was intended to take a sloping marble 
slab (shadhirwGn) with a ridged surface (perhaps a series of chevrons) down 
which the water from a tap, served by a2, would run in a thin film and 

cool the air by a slight evaporation, then run into k, and finally by means 
of the channel under the floor (m) into j. Such an arrangement, called a 
salsabil, is to be found in many of the old houses and sebil-kutt&bs in 
Cairo, but the oldest existing intact example is probably that inthe Ziza 

€ Aziza) Palace at Palermo begun by William | in 1166 and completed by 
William II. 
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Creswell, K.A.C. The Muslim architecture of Egypt, 1952. 
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Fic. 58. Fustat: House No. III. Scale 1: 200. (From Aly Bahgat and Gabriel, op. cit.) 
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Naglar, Oswald 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT BUILDS BURMESE HOUSE FOR $500 


New York Times, March 29, 1959, p. R=! ff. (!Nlustrations) . 
728.37 (59) 


1. This is the discussion of an airy, spacious, Burmese-style house of 
wood and bamboo which was built by a young American Architect, 
Oswald Naglar as a home for himself and his wife in Rangoon. The 
house has beauty, comfort and all modern conveniences, yet cost only 
the equivalent of $500. Oswald Naglar completed his architectural 
studies at Harvard Graduate School of Design two years ago and came 
to Burma on a Fulbright grant to conduct research into the use of local 
building materials and to teach architecture at the University of 
Rangoon. 


2.  Onarriving in Burma, Mr. Naglar and his wife found no satis- 
factory place to live. They decided to build their own home, with 
Mr. Naglar demonstrating in the process what could be done with 
Burmese building materials and a modern sophisticated adaptation of 
the traditional Burmese village house, or "basha." 


3. The result is an attractive thatch-roofed structure nestling under 
giant trees on a hillside plot in one of the main residential districts 

of Rangoon. A large expanse of pegged-down unpainted hardwood 
floor accommodates at one end a small efficient kitchen, walled off by 
a row of built-in closets, and at the other end a sleeping space, 
curtained off for sleeping but otherwise an open part of the lounging- 
dining area and balcony. 


4. Low, rope-bottomed frames serve as beds at night, couches in 
the daytime. Lots of colorful cushions, foot-high tables for eating 
and cocktails, bedroom shelving and drawers, a few low stools, and an 
inconspicuous hi-fi system complete the basic furnishings. Light is 
provided by Japanese lanterns hung from roof beams. 


5. Thatch-covered passageways lead to a seporate bathhouse and a 
servants’ house. The Naglar workroom is underneath the stilt-supported 
main floor. In Rangoon's soft, tropical climate, the living area is 
usually open on allsides, but it can be closed in or subdivided by plaited 
bamboo panels. Shoes are left at the front steps. 


6. With Mr. Naglar constantly overseeing, three Burmese carpenters 
put up the house in five weeks. Only Burmese woods were used, and 
all the furnishings except for the Japanese lanterns, kitchen equipment 
and other odds and ends were Burmese. This kept the cost down. 
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New York Times, March 29, 1959. 


Spacious thatch-covered structure, built by Oswald Naglar in Rangoon, is a contemporary adaptation of the tradi- 
tional Burmese village house. Mr. Naglar, who used only woods native to Burma, estimates the cost at about $500. 


United States Information Service 
The broad, open deck of ihe home is designed to take ad- Mr. Naglar, a Harvard-trained architect, is shown with his 
vantage of Burma’s tropicai «limate. The living area may wife, a former New York ballet dancer, on porch of their 
be closed in or divided by »~' laited bamboo panels. house. Low, rope-bottomed couch serves as bed at night. 


- 
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7. Burmans have for long tended to depreciate the simple, village “bashas" 
as fit only for peasants. They have felt that people of importance should 

live in a "pukka" European-style house of brick and plaster. To Mr. Naglar, 
the hot closed-in "pukka" houses make no sense in a tropical climate. 


8. The Burmans are adopting the Naglar view with enthusiasm. They are 
struck by the fact that it is Burmese, with its neat proportions, its open- 
air quality, and its use of local materials. They are won completely on 
finding that the house has been fitted for all needs of comfortable modern 
living, yet is basically an old-style Burmese village house. 


9. The Rangoon City Government and others have put pressure on 

Mr. Naglar to adapt his private dwelling for mass construction. But for 
the moment the architect has had to put off this project. Mr. Naglar has 
been employed by the Asia Foundation to design and see through the 
construction of a $147,000 recreation center for the University of Rangoon. 
Here also he is planning for the use of entirely Burmese materials except 
for certain metal fixtures. A shortage of trained help in getting the 
recreation center under way has so far been the major handicap. 
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United Nations, FAQ, Inter-Agency Working Party on Housing and Related 
Community Facilities. 
EXTENSION OF LOW-COST HOUSING AND RELATED COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES. 


FAO Headquarters, Rome, January !959. 
333.322 .2 (100) 


1. This report consists of proposals for a long-range programme of concerted 
international action for the years 1961-65. The meeting of the Working Party 
took place in Rome from 12 to 16 January, 1959. Miss Julia Henderson was 

in the chair and Mr. Ernest Weissmann acted as rapporteur. (Both are UN 
representatives.) Also represented were ECE, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and WHO. 
Here we draw upon their proposals in Appendix II. 


General Orientation 


2. There are certain basic criteria which should be applied in the formu- 
lation of long-range international activities for the extension of low-cost 
housing and community facilities. Housing problems are different in urban 

and in rural areas and as between the more and the less industrialized countries. 
Recent experience has shown that various techniques applied to meet urban 
housing problems cannot be transferred readily to an economically less advanced 
rural setting. The central problem is that special measures have to be evolved 
because of the different economic and social conditions prevailing in rural areas 
and that sometimes such measures may call for changes in age-old patterns of 
living. 


3. Locally available building materials will need to be used more fully and 
rationally. Houses will need to be improved through the introduction of cer- 
tain elementary devices such as sanitation and cooking and heating equipment. 
Community life will need to be reoriented to benefit from newly established 
health and educational facilities. These innovations by no means represent 
merely a technological advance but far-reaching changes in local customs and 
traditions, and their acceptance will depend to a large degree upon the active 
cooperation of individuals and of the community as a whole. 


4. Concerted action designed to deal with the problems of housing and 
related community facilities will have to be preceded by field studies and 
surveys, with a view to ascertaining basic needs as well as the actual and 
potential availability of funds, and the building materials and manpower which 
could be mobilised most readily in urban and rural areas. At the same time, 
the suitability of remedial measures and techniques applied so far should be 
evaluated in the light of difficulties encountered and results achieved. In 
this way it would be possible to detect those areas which call for greater 
emphasis, de-emphasis or an entirely different approach, and also to transmit 
these finding to governments in the form of relevant recommendations for 
practical action. 


| 
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5. In order to strengthen such recommendations and to encourage their appli- 
cation, the resources of the various programmes of technical assistance, in- 
cluding where appropriate the Special Fund, should be utilised in a variety of 
demonstration and pilot projects--including seminars, workshops, expert 
advice and fellowships for the purpose of training, operational research and 
dissemination of knowledge. Such measures will help facilitate the training 

of personnel, ranging from the highest executive and administrative level to 
the lowest artisan level; and they will also assist governments in staffing the 
necessary national organizations for the planning, administration and exe- 
cution . of effective housing programmes for the lower income groups. 


6. Some areas of work should receive attention in the period 1961-65. Fact- 
finding should be directed in the first place towards regional and national 
surveys and qualitative evaluations of public and private resources, already 
used in different parts of the world in national efforts to increase the low-cost 
housing stock. These surveys should underline differences in approach as well 
as successes and failures directly traceable to the stage of economic, social 
and technological advancement of the countries concerned. 


7. From the findings of such studies, the resources of the various inter- 
national agencies concerned would be combined in undertaking specific 
projects within this framework--such as separate studies and promotion of 
training and research through pilot and demonstration projects, seminars, 
conferences, etc., on a national and regional basis. The regional economic 
commissions and regional housing centres where they exist would play an 
increasingly important role in this connection. 


Specific Areas of Work and Projects 


8. This is a general description of the five areas selected, with the 
specific projects proposed for concerted action for the extension of low-cost 
housing and community facilities, 1961-65. The areas are not mutually 
exclusive, but rather interrelated; and certain aspects of a given project 
(such as exchange of information) may cut across other areas. It should 

also be noted that Areas | and V deal with projects of fundamental importance 
to the other three areas. 


9. AREA |: Planning, Organization and Administration of Programmes for 
Low-cost Housing and Community Facilities 


a. Programmes for extension of low cost housing and related community 
facilities must be planned and carried out through national and local 
organizations in cooperation with individual and group efforts within 
each country. These plans and programmes will in most cases be a 
part of wider programmes for housing and town planning, for rural or 
urban development, or for social development generally. 


= 
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b. The primary role of the international organizations is to assist govern- 
ments in strengthening their national organizations for planning and 
execution of such programmes, particularly through providing basic 
information for planning purposes, through assistance in the organi- 
zation of national and local machinery for the administration of such 
programmes, and through training of administrative and technical 
personnel . 


c. The place of broad social, scientific and technological research in 
planning low-cost housing and community facilities should be recog- 
nized at both international and national levels. In many cases, 
particularly in scientific and technological research, it will not be 
economical to provide research statistics covering the whole range of 
problems in each country. But the provision of demographic and social 
data needed for planning will normally have to'be done country by 
country, with international assistance in developing such data. 


d. No standard formula for organization of programmes for low-cost 
housing and related facilities can or should be developed, for there 
are wide differences in general administrative structure and resources 
available for such programmes. But certain general principles can be 
accepted universally, e.g. that low-cost housing and community 
facilities require consideration from a health point of view as well as 
from an economic technological point of view and that, if several 
ministries or departments of governments are concerned with various 
aspects of the programme, adequate machinery for consultations among 
these departments should be provided. Also, if special programmes 
for community development, urbanization problems, etc. exist, ways 
and means of utilizing the resources of the programmes for the ex- 
tension of low-cost housing and community facilities should be devised. 


e. Projects which might be undertaken in this area over the next five 
years include the following: 


1. Surveys of housing conditions and programmes. 
2. Promotion of scientific and technological research. 


3. Assistance in national surveys directly related to formulation 
of policies and programmes for low-cost housing and community 
facilities. 


4. Public administration aspects of low-cost housing programmes. 


10. AREA II: Mobilization of Individual and Group Efforts for Extending 
Low-cost Housing. 


a. Individual and group efforts can bring about immediate and sub- 
stantial improvement in local housing situations. These human 
resources now remain largely untapped because of lack of incentives, 
of knowledge and skills and of funds and organization. Two major 
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types of individual effort may be distinguished: Self-help in under- 
taking all or part of the operations involved in preparing the land, 
producing materials and building the house; and personal saving 
with a view to acquiring a home. 


b. Self-help of the former type is particularly appropriate in rural 
communities in developing countries. Large unused or partially 
unused labour resources are frequently available as a result of 
under-employment or seasonal employment and suitable building 
materials can often be obtained and prepared at little or no 
financial cost. The applicability of self-help methods to rural 
housing has been demonstrated in widely separated regions of the 
world and in varying economic and social settings. It would, 
therefore, seem to be desirable to utilise these methods in cases 
where community development programmes are already eliciting 
the participation of the people in efforts to raise their levels of 
living and to make self-help housing an integral part of pro- 
grammes. In other cases, the improvement of housing may provide 
an initial impetus to community development. 


c. In urban communities, self-help has more limited application and 
calls for further research and experience. Nevertheless, there are 
opportunities for its use in the peripheral areas of congested cities 
with particular reference to permanent resettlement of squatters. 
Experimentation and demonstration may also prove that the renewal 
of central urban slum areas opens up a new field for individual and 
group efforts once further knowledge has been obtained on the 
economics of self-help and mutual aid as well as on the social and 
technological problems involved. 


d. The success of individual and group efforts in improving the housing 
situation largely depends on effective education and documentation 
to inform people fully of the purpose of the project and of how they 
can participate in it, and to elicit their interest and support and 
their ideas and criticisms. There is also a need to develop methods 
which would diminish reliance on exceptional people to carry out 
self-help, mutual aid and cooperative housing projects. It is also 
difficult to envisage a marked increase of individual and group effort 
without security of tenure or ownership rights. 


e. Self-help in housebuilding requires technical and material aids and 
training Facilities. These may be provided by governments, employers, 
trade unions or cooperative associations. Local conditions will in- 
dicate whether it is more appropriate to organize and train small 
groups of workers who will carry out the construction, or to train 
large numbers of future householders to build their own dwellings. 
Attention may be drawn to the opportunities for stimulating 


= 
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individual efforts by the provision of certain components, e.g. doors 
and windows or roofing and flooring materials, and by the provision 
of the central core of the house. 


. There are large opportunities also for improving housing conditions 


through group action. In some of the more industrialised countries, 
housing cooperatives and building societies have maintained a high 
level of house-building for a long period and have achieved sub- 
stantial reductions in housing costs. In other highly industrialised 
countries, there is widespread interest in stimulating personal savings 
and cooperative housing. However, there are many obstacles, such as 
insufficient cooperative experience, limited management capacities 
and lack of financial resources. There is need for international action 
in sponsoring seminars on self-help and non-profit housing, providing 
assistance in the form of experts, fellowships, lecturers and docu- 
mentation, and assisting in the establishment of training courses for 
specialists and administrators concerned with non-profit housing 
organizations at national, regional and local levels. 


. Projects which might be undertaken in this area over the next five 


years include the following: 

1. Evaluation of self-help methods. 

2. Demonstration projects in rural areas. 

3. Studies and pilot projects in urban areas, 


4. Production of audi-visual materials on self-help mutual aid, 
and cooperation. 


5. Seminars and assistance in various forms on housing through 
non-profit organizations. 


11. AREA Ill: Provision of community facilities. 


Certain basic community facilities form an integral part of schemes for 
the extension of low-cost housing. From the point of view of health, 
the basic requirements of sanitary and health facilities such as safe 
water supply, adequate sewage and garbage. disposal, hospitals, health 
centres, dispensaries, etc. From the point of view of education, 
schooling facilities (including day nurseries) should be within easy 
reach. For the pursuit of cultural activities, it is necessary to pro- 
vide library services, places of entertainment, town halls, com- 
munity centres, etc., plus a certain amount of open recreational 
spaces for play, sports and similar activities. There must also be 

basic shopping and retail outlets, the essential means of communication 
by road or rail and a supply of power in one form or another for the 
community to exist properly as part of a wider network of human settle- 
ments within an industrial or agricultural setting. 
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b. 


12. AREA IV. Increasing the productivity and capacity of the building industry. 


Special attention may be given to multi-purpose community centres 
because they play a special part in low-cost housing programmes. 
They may provide space and equipment for food canning, sewing 
and carpentry work (to encourage simple home improvement projects); 
also facilities for laundering, a nursery, first aid and emergency 
equipment, and an opportunity to demonstrate suitable furnishings 
and equipment for homes in the area (especially if the centre is 
built early in the community's development). Voluntary women's 
organizations have shown interest in such centres, and the needs of 
the community's women should be carefully considered in planning 
the centre. 


. The lack of community facilities is most serious in rural areas. Thus 


international action should be directed foremost to the rural areas in 
order to improve health and educational facilities as well as roads 
before undertaking actual housing improvements. 


. The essential nature of community facilities and public utility 


services is well established in theory, but most application so far has 
been in new towns, especially in the more developed countries. 
There is a large field for using known techniques in the rural areas 
of less developed countries, to bring them into line with community 
development techniques--in order to stimulate interest and obtain 
local individual and group help in carrying them out. 


. Projects which would be undertaken in this area over the next five 


years include the following: 


1. Existing and potential demand studies for community facilities 
in rural areas. 


2. Planning and design of community facilities related to the 
extension of low-cost housing. 


3. Comparative cost of various types of community facilities. 


Dissemination of information on community facilities related to 
the extension of low-cost housing. 


5. Pilot projects, workshops and seminars. 


The building and building materials industry has a strategic role to play 
in improving housing conditions. The reduction of costs through 
raising productivity and increasing the supply of building materials not 
only in urban areas but also in rural districts makes it possible for a 
greater number of persons to obtain adequate housing and also raises 
the output of dwelling units produced from existing resources. 


— 
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b. Governments, employers and workers in the building industry, and 
professional persons (architects and engineers) can all! contribute to 
increasing the efficiency of present industrial resources. The 
following ways to promote greater productivity are listed: detailed 
planning in advance of construction, simplification of design and 
building operations, better programming of operations, development 
and use of new building materials, prefabrication of components, 
standardization of building materials, equipment and accesories, 
extension of modular coordination, improved organization on the 
worksite, greater mechanization of on-site operations, work study, 
vocational and management training and improvements in labour- 
management relations. Mechanized methods offer best opportunities 
for the development of large-scale enterprises. Increased efficiency 
in smal] enterprises may be promoted through better management, 
improved organization, stabilization of activities year-round, and 
development of arrangements for the smal! contractor to participate 
more widely in large-scale construction projects. 


c. The increase of the total capacity of the building industry is an 
objective, especially in the less industrialized countries; for 
increased productivity alone wil] not meet the urgent demands in 
many cases. It may be best at the early stages to concentrate on 
developing a non-residential building industry first, so as to speed 
up the rate of economic development. In later stages the enlarged 
capacity will be available for a greatly increased housing construction. 
New enterprise, capital, materials and labour will be required for 
such expansion, 


d. Where large-scale housing schemes are being undertaken, there are 
often opportunities for streamlining vocational training of building 
workers. If the building process is simplified and broken down and 
the worker can engage in repetitive tasks, a high level of skill in 
the performance of limited tasks can be achieved in a shorter time. 


e. In rural areas of less industrialized countries, where building and 
preparation of building materiols are generally small-scale or 
handicraft, these "infant industries" should be encouraged and 
assisted. Emphasis should be placed on increasing the local supply 
of both organic and inorganic building materials: timber, bamboos, 
clay tiles, mud bricks and cement products. 


f. The following projects are suggested for the next five years: 


1. Increasing productivity of the building industry. 


2. Supply and utilization of local organic building materials. 


3. Supply and utilization of local inorganic building materials. 
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4. Education and training of personnel for the building industry. 


13. AREA V. Education and training 


The lack of trained personnel required for planning, administering 
and executing housing programmes is a chief obstacle in extending 
low-cost housing and related community facilities. In addition to 
formal professional training, shorter training programmes are needed. 
Also additional training for professionals, such as refresher courses 


on progress in science and industry and specialized training are also 
desired. 


. The rural areas of Jess developed countries have an urgent need for 


trained personnel at the intermediate level. This training should be 
directed at the local level in villages and in urban fringe areas; 

and it should include: tenant education, home economics, social 
services, technological improvements (e.g. house design, construction 
and community layout of village and neighbourhood including con- 
struction of roads, water supply and drainage). Leadership and or- 
ganization training for building and maintenance should also be given. 


Due attention should be given to the education of prospective house- 
holders. In particular, those responsible should encourage and help 
families to extend social participation in the new community, to 
assess their particular needs in relation to proposed house design and 
layouts, to utilize the available floor space and amenities effectively, 
and to furnish and equip the house so as to meet the minimum 
requirements for healthful living. These activities are best started 
when the house is being built. The spirit of self-help may be effective. 
It is also necessary to provide for continuous education of the public 
generally in accepting the approaches of self-help, mutual aid and 
cooperation and in such matters as better methods of family living, 
etc. 


. Suggested projects for the next five years are as follows: 


1. Training of personnel for the organization and administration of 
low-cost housing programmes at the higher level. 


2. Training of personnel for organizing and supervising low-cost 
housing projects. 


3. Education of the public. 


4. Education and training of householders. 


— 
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1 This general statement on what urbanization means in terms of policy 
was compiled by the Bureau of Social Affairs from several sources for the 
Santiago Seminar. The paper is based largely on informal comments provided 
by social scientists and authorities on public administration, social welfare, 
housing and town planning, population problems and social defence--in 
response to requests made by the Bureau. It also draws on information from 
other sources, including programmes outside Latin America. Intending to 
complement the description of urbanization in Latin America, it follows 
the definition of urbanization as: "the process whereby an increasing pro- 
portion of a country's population lives in urban localities." We include 
the paper in this issue of EKISTICS because it clearly has an important 
message for many regions of the world. 


Introduction 


Z. Social and economic policies regarding cities are not the only ones 
that national policy makers have to consider: Such questions as rural 
development, which may in the long run influence the growth of cities 
more than any direct urban action, should not be motivated primarily by 
the intention to foster or to hinder urbanization. A policy of preventing 
urbanization would not be realistic, but it may be desirable to slow down 
the rate of in-migration, especially to the primary, capital cities. A 
policy of simply raising the living conditions in cities would be self-de- 
feating: it would increase the already excessive disparity of urban vs. rural 
in government expenditure, social services and in income levels. This 
increased disparity would add to the unfair treatment of rural areas and 
stimulate more unhealthy kinds of city growth with new migrations of ill- 
adapted rural people. 


3. Necessarily, a survey of the many policy fields relevant to urban- 
izetion contains more questions than answers. Inhabitants of all cities 

need a roughly similar range of goods and services, and these necessities 

are probably never fully met. Yet there is no reason to expect that any 

two countries or cities will be exactly alike in the priorities that they 
should or can give the different measures (when administrative capabilities, 
and relative political pressures are considered). Still it will be worthwhile 
to set forth realistically the choices faced by administrators under conditions 
of rapid city growth, as well as the inter-relationships of different measures. 


4. in most countries of Latin America, there can be no satisfactory 
solution to the major urban problems without a considerable rise in income 
levels and in productivity: the priorities given different social measures 
should depend largely on their potential contribution toward this goal. 


— 
Zz 
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Attempts to apply advanced social policies under present conditions of mass 
poverty, as well as public funds, are likely to lead to types of action that 
are wasteful and almost irrelevant to the real needs: 


a. Small-scale "show-piece" projects that meet high standards but 
serve only a small and relatively well-off group of people; 


b. Creation of elaborate administrative apparatuses that cannot carry 
out their ambitious terms of reference because funds are insufficient 
for paying their own personnel; 


c. Systems of financing social services by taxing the poor who are to 
benefit from them. These often take more from the poor than is 
returned in services. 


5. It is often desirable that new social programmes should begin as small- 
scale pilot projects, but the practicability of expansion or duplication should 
be considered from the beginning. Such projects should be regarded also in 
the extent to which they can serve purposes broader than the direct provision 
of aid to the needy -- particularly the key purpose of stimulating greater 
initiative and income earning capacity. 


6. National population policies must be mentioned. No such policies are 
expected (except in Puerto Rico) in the forseeable future. There is prospect 
of immediate overpopulation only in smaller countries (El Salvador, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico); and several countries consider themselves underpopulated. But 
many rural areas which seem to be thinly peopled do not provide a tolerable 
living for their present population because of depleted soil, inefficient methods 
of cultivation and systems of land tenure. The high rate of population growth 
(2-3% in most Latin American countries) means that the ratio of children to 
working age population is very high and that the potential future migration 
from the countryside to the cities can be overwhelmingly large. Some obser- 
vers have even questioned whether it is possible for the Latin American coun- 
tries to raise the levels of living under these conditions. Urbanization may 
have a long-run association with the slowing of the rate of population growth 
(as has happened in Argentina, Chile and Uruguay) but when and to what 
extent this will hold in most countries is quite unclear. 


7. Policies of direct contro] over internal re-distribution of population 

(by restricting the right of migrants to travel and settle in cities or by forcing 
their return to the countryside) do not enter into discussion in Latin America. 
Such policies have not been applied there, and they do not appear to have 
been particularly effective in regions where they have been applied. To the 
extent that Latin America countries want to encourage a reduction in the rate 
of migration to the large cities they rely on a variety of indirect inducements 
and dissuations, such as measures for rural development and for the relocation 
of industries. 
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Policy Needs for Data and Research 


8. Until recently very few of the Latin American countries have had 
qualified researchers or facilities for collecting statistics. The 1960 
Census of the Americas will benefit from the major effort in 1950, which 
was a significant advance in coverage and reliability. There are still 
areas of complete ignorance: detailed investigations of special social 
classes, occupational groups or neighbourhoods; the -workings of social 
mobility; measures of internal migration. Migrants' low level of education, 
distrust of official surveys, and limited sources will all have to be over- 
come. While census data is helpful, it would probably cost too much to 
get all information needed for social programming; and the ten year periods 
between census-taking hide many important changes. Several ways of 
collecting data will be needed, plus a central agency for analysis 

(perhaps the central planning agency, associated with the universities). 
Attention to providing administrators with needed information, as well as 
informing the general public, will be important. Financial aid to social 
science departments in universities should bring results, but planners do 
not need highly refined data--rather reliable data which will indicate 
major trends among the urban population. 


9. The following methods of collecting information might be con- 
sidered for combined use: 


a. Sample surveys of localities in the city or its periphery, with 
special attention to slum districts believed to shelter important 
numbers of recent migrants or other groups presenting urgent 
policy problems. These surveys should gather qualitative in- 
formation on cultural and psychological traits as well as 
quantitative information on demographic characteristics and 
levels of living. 


b. Indentification of rural areas that have ahigh rate of out- 
migration to the cities, and organization of sample surveys 
and community studies in these areas, with particular emphasis 
on motives for migration and the process of "selection" of 
migrants. 


c. Information collected as a by-product of the operations of 
agencies such as schools, public health clinics, employment 
exchanges, social insurance funds and social assistance 
agencies, or by inquiries carried out by such agencies among 
their clienteles. 


d. Surveys of workers in factories and other places of employment. 
(Such surveys can undoubtedly produce valuable information, 
but social researchers in the past have found it difficult to 
obtain the cooperation of employers . 
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e. Registration of migrants entering the cities. It is doubtful whether 
a system of compulsory registration for information purposes could be 
applied under present conditions without excessive expense and 
excessive police interference with the migrants. It may be possible, 
however, to gain worthwhile information through voluntary regis- 
tration connected with the provision of advice and assistance, and 
gradually to extend the coverage of such registration. Many cities 
already collect information on the numbers of persons entering or 
leaving by public transportation. It would be useful if the coverage 
of such statistics could be extended to include passengers trucks and 
travelers on foot, and to specify places of origin. 


Planning, Co-ordination and Administration 


10. At the national level. An “urbanization policy" implies the integration 
of many types of measures that are now the concern of separate governmental 
or non-governmental! bodies, nationa! as well as local. But the creation of a 
permanent national agency devoted to urbanization policies would probably 
not be the best answer in many cases. This would bring a tendency to overlap. 
Where there is now a national agency overlooking local governments, the 
function might fit well. Elsewhere, ad hoc committees, a housing and town 
planning or social welfare agency, may be the best answer. The tendency toward 
over-centralization should be conteracted, and details of local plans should 
not be subject to national planning approval. The national agency should 
rather set up standards and give local areas maximum freedom possible. The 
present functions of municipal governments and their powers to tax, borrow 
money, plan, and enter into co-operative arrangements with each other may 
be reviewed and reformed as an essential element in a national urbanization 


policy. 


11. At the local level. The needs for a local planning agency may vary 
with the situation of national or other administrative agencies. But urban 
problems cross center-city boundaries; and some form of extending municipal 
powers or of cooperation with neighbouring units is needed--perhaps by 
action of national governments. The power to forstall undesirable future 
urban expansion in the area of potential growth can be achieved by a 
merger of municipalities, o formal federation, or a slowly evolving state 
reached through developing cooperation in planning. To get away from 
"bigness" of metropolitan areas relative to the individual citizen, the 
"two-tier" organization of small existing units is suggested. But even more 
hopeful methods may spontaneously appear or develop from local traditions. 
It is hoped also that "neighbourhoods" will develop their own kind of local 
spirit. 
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‘ Measures to Reduce Urban Growth Rate or Concentration in Largest City 


12. Rural development. Programmes to ensure that cultivators are not forced 
off the land and to counteract the lure of the cities have been suggested: 
better rural schools, social services, amenities and recreation (cinemas, 
radios, etc.); better marketing and credit facilities; better rural roads; electri- 
fication; land reform; colonization of thinly populated regions; water storage 
and irrigation in regions that are periodically depopulated by drought; minimum 
wages and protective legislation for agricultural labour; changes in the content 
of education to raise the present low prestige of agricultural work. It would 
be hard to predict the impact of such measures at this point. Also many of 
these measures might actually stimulate migration to cities. Yet the rural im- 
provement schemes, in balance, would probably be beneficial from several 
points of view. 


13. Decentralization. The great tendency to concentrate population, 

wealth and "culture" in a capital city is well known (and perhaps exaggerated). 
The "deconcentration" of public offices and of services is promising but has so 
far met many obstacles. Such efforts can stimulate initiative in provincial 
towns, eliminate the need for private citizens to make frequent trips to the 
capital city, and partly eliminate special locational advantages for industries 
in the capital city. But the local offices must be given considerable autonomy. 
Allocating major facilities to provincial towns must be carefully planned and 
administered, to avoid too many inferior and poorly financed institutions. 


14, Decentralization of industry can take several forms. A few countries 
are creating important new urban centres in the course of developing their 
own steel industries. These centres of heavy industry are likely to become 
increasingly attractive to migrants; and they lie outside the main urbanized 
areas. A number of new small urban centres for the processing of oi! and 
other minerals or of plantation crops (e.g. sugar) also offer opportunities for 
either public or private planned development. Some private companies have 
taken the lead in planning towns and providing social services for their 
workers in unurbanized areas--and sometimes there are legal provisions for 
industries to provide schools, clinics, housing, etc. 


15. The most widely applicable type of industrial decentralization is the 
establishment of small and medium-sized factories making textiles, garments, 
shoes, plastic articles, etc. and processing food products in the provincial 
towns and cities. Some capital cities have prohibited the establishment of 
new industries. But positive inducements will be more effective, and these 
may include: improvement of electrical power supplies, and transportation, 
selective tax examptions, provision of factory buildings at low rentals, 

help in recruiting housing and in training labour, advisory services to help 
prospective investors decide where to locate. "Trading estates" are suggested 
and a complementary policy might tax industries locating near cities for 

the added cost they bring in worker's housing. Industries in many small 
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towns of Latin America should be encouraged by national policy; and new 
industries should generally be located in such towns. It will be necessary to 
set up a national economic policy, into which the location plans are integrated. 


Special Measures for Potential Migrants to Cities 


16. Information and Orientation. Effective efforts to influence the potential 
migrants will require a better understanding of their present motives and 
attitudes. But selective information programmes, carried out partly through 

the radio, partly through the cinema (by means of mobile units travelling from 
village to village), and partly through the schools, might be useful. Particu- 
larly stressed might be the need for skills and education to hold city jobs paying 
decent wages and the higher city price Jevels that are likely to eat up the 
higher wages. Some regions might use rural employment exchanges to give 
migrants reliable information on jobs and to refer the qualified to urban em- 
ployers. This would have use in recruiting for new cities or developing regions. 


17. Reception and Orientation. Few attempts have been made so far to meet 
the needs of migrants in cities. But some experiments are being made with 
existing urban social agencies. Further strengthening of these agencies is most 
hopeful. Migrants should not be artificially set aside from other low-status 
groups in cities. Better coordination, larger scale activities and increased funds 
to social agencies all need attention. Most migrants prefer to stay with rel- 
atives or friends, but in some cities the creation of reception centres and hotels 
to feed and lodge new migrants may be justified. It may be more important in 
some cases to improve conditions in the residential areas where migrants now 
tend to congregate. Special attention to the most vulnerable classes of migrants 
should be considered: single women, adolescents, sick, handicapped or aged 
persons. Better rural health services would ease the problem of the infirm and 
aged migrating to cities for care. 


18. Under present conditions in rapidly changing cities there is a need for 
general information and guidance services for migrants and other low-income 
urban-dwellers. Some agencies for such aid are already available (churches, 
trade unions or local political organizations), but governmental action would 
ensure better distribution, convenience and reliability. Help in locating 
relatives, in returning to place of origin, in sending remittances to families 
outside the city are important, but most migrants probably do not know. where 
to seek such advice. 


19. The elimination of unintended by-products of laws and regulations must 
also be considered. For example, there is a two-year gap in many countries 
between the age when most youths leave school (12) and the minimum age 

for employment (14). Although probably neither requirement can be easily 
shifted, some efforts must be made to provide for activities during this period. 
Legal papers are another problem for recent migrants, who ore often not 
accustomed to using personal documents. 
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Social Policies Related to Mass Poverty 


20. In the cities of Asia and Africa, and to some degree in those of Latin 
America there is a problem in the high proportion of adult workers without 
skills for modern urban occupations, without any clear vocational goals, 
without enough schooling to be functionally literate, and with very low, 
precarious incomes. This group is sometimes apathetic and easily exploited, 
sometimes prone to unrealistic expectations and violent outbreaks of pro- 
test against its poverty. 


21. Laws for the protection of workers, for example, bring many workers 
into the cities. Then if the laws are enforced in those occupations where 
this is possible, the labor force becomes divided into protected and un- 
protected workers. Laws need to be simplified and better enforced. Social 
insurance funds are another problem, but there is usually an uneven dis- 
tribution of the burden. Vocational training programmes are starting to be 
important, but funds are needed; and new methods to produce a general 
improvement in vocational aptitudes and skills will have to be developed. 
Among the most promising areas are those of stimulating initiative by 
family counselling, home economics, community development, fundamental 
education and aided self-help housing programmes in the slums. The last- 
named may develop a skilled construction work force. 


Family Maintenance and Stabilization. 


22. Low incomes and lack of vocational aptitudes are linked to family 
instability among the urban poor. With a pattern of temporary and extra- 
marital ties common in some countries, desertion becomes a special problem 
in cities--leaving the women with the burden of supporting the children 
until they are old enough to manage for themselves. Measures suggested 
to meet this situation are: stricter enforcement of the father's legal 
obligation to support his children, cheaper and more easily accessible 
facilities for legal marriage, and incentives to legal marriage through the 
provision of family benefits. But these measures seem unrealistic. Rather, 
efforts should be concentrated on the women as the only stable element 

in the family. A variety of services should be previded: family counsel- 
ling, maternal and infant health clinics, neighbourhood clubs, literacy 
classes, home economics classes, etc. Social workers may need training 
in tolerance in dealing with the urban poor. Also, facilities for children 
of the streets need to be provided. 


Housing and Related Urban Services 


23. Some of the ways suggested to deal with the housing situation in 
Latin America have been these: 


a. Assistance and guidance to the families now building homes 
around the outskirts of the cities; 


— 
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b. Adaptation to the self-help neighbourhoods of the policy of 
organizing public housing projects as “neighbourhood units"; 


c. Experiments in mass producing small and simple houses, 
departing to some extent from present minimum standards of 
space and amenities; 


d. "Urban renewal" programmes to rehabilitate as far as possible 
neighbour hoods of deteriorating housing, tenement slums and 
localities of occupant-built dwellings, when there is no 
immediate prospect of their replacement by new houses; 


e. Efforts to improve the efficiency of the building industry, 
both by training workers (including training in the course 
of self-help house construction) and by experiments with 
prefabricated building components and cheaper building 
materials; 


f. Co-ordination of public housing programmes with other 
types of programmes--community development especial] y-- 
that are intended to raise the earning capacity and the 
standards of living of families below the income levels 
now served by public housing. 


Planning Controls and Land Use 


24. Some metropolitan land use problems in Latin America are the 
shanty-towns, the industries building outside municipal boundaries, 
the inflated land values on the urban periphery, and “urban sprawl" 
by which the city's area grows faster than its population. Long range 
planning and a system of land taxes are needed. Attention to the 
social aspect of building regulations and of the demolition of shanty 
towns must be given, although it is very difficult. 
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"ACTION" TAKES ON A NEW ROLE 


(Prepared by the author specially for this issue of EKISTICS) 
711.16 (73) 


1. The following is a report on the recent meeting of the American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) in Newark, New Jersey 
U.S.A. Also discussed are the developing lines of work for this 

important private group, which is interested and influential in housing, 
redevelopment , urban renewal and planning. Mr. Nash is Instructor of 
Urban Planning at Harvord Graduate Schoo! of Design, a transportation 
consultant, and author of the book, “Residential Rehabilitation" in 

the recent ACTION series. 


2. Newark is,an industrial city of approximately 500,000 people. 
Except for a few scottered blocks of decent housing and stores, by 

1955 the city was largelydeteriorated, The new office buildings, 
remodeled stores and homes, and q large high-rise apartment redevelop- 
ment project inspired a revealing offhand remark by one of the conferees: 
"If these many improvements can be made in this town, what could be 
done when there is more to start with |" 


3. Over four hundred invited businessmen, government officials 
and labor leaders came to Nework from all parts of America to discuss 
the conclusions and recommendation of eight studies of "Impediments 
in the Housing Market"* prepared over the last three years by the 
ACTION Research Program with a Ford Foundation Grant of 
$250,000. In addition te five panel discussions of the studies, the 
Conference was addressed by Adlai Stevenson, Governor Robert 
Meynor of New Jersey, and Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisors. Implicit in the selection 
of speakers and topics was ACTION's aim to change its role from a 
simple neighborhood approach to urban renewal to an emphasis on all 
urban and metropolitan problems. 


4. In spite of the temper of the Conference, the profusion of 
proposals and speeches made it clear that Newark's enthusiasm and 
impressive accomplishments cannot easily be repeated in other parts 
of the country. The proposals discussed in the panel sessions were 
directed towards many public and private groups capable of removing 
many of the current impediments to housing and urban renewal. Some 
of the more interesting proposals were the following: 


1. To establish Stote departments of urban affairs to provide 
technical assistance to local governments in housing and 
urban renewal, and tc coordinate State programs relating 
to urban affairs: such as highways, education, and other 
public services; 


* See list of publication p, 477 
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ll. 


To establish a Federal office of coordinator of urban affairs 
with cabinet rank but not with department status to act as 
liaison among Federal departments undertaking activities 
affecting urban development; 


To provide continuing national and annual housing market 
analyses supported by government, business and labor; 


To develop better methods of housing maintenance and 
improvement through loan institutions, penalties for poor 
maintenances, maintenance insurance required of small 
property owners, and neighborhood exhortative programs 
possibly to be conducted by municipally sponsored home 
renewal information centers; 


To establish special credit facilities, with state help, to 
make loans to individuals now experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining mortgage credit, particularly Negroes and 
other minority groups; 


To revise local taxation to reduce dependence on the 
real property tax so that the property tax can be used to 
stimulate maintenance and rehabilitation; 


To revise the Federal income tax law to encourage rental 
housing by permitting rental housing and other real 
estate investments organized as trusts to receive the same 
tax treatment as security investment trusts; 


To encourage governmental experimentation in the pro- 
visions of housing for low income groups through such 
devices as purchase of existing housing for rehabilitation 
as public housing, direct rent subsidy, and the purchase 
of new, privately built housing for public low-rent 
housing; 


To carry out a large scale investigation of urban renewal 
policies and activities by a capable private non-profit 
organization to recommend courses of action to effectively 


achieve urban renewal goals; 


To extend the present Federal loan programs for local 
community facilities; 


To develop effective cooperation among separate political 
jurisdictions in metropolitan areas concerning renewal and 
development program. If necessary for this end, to revise 
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state constitutions to permit such cooperation; 


12. To popularize the idea of better shelter as a means of persuading 
the consumer to value housing, thus speeding the process of 
filtration and providing a constant level of demand. 


5. These and other proposals engendered much discussion both in and out 
of the formal sessions, and out of this discussion arose two central themes. 
First, the question was raised whether the current emphasis on conservation 
and rehabilitation was misdirected. Panel participants pointed out that 
the standards required in areas qualified as urban renewal, rehabilitation 
projects were far higher than current residents could support. Therefore, 
nearly as much dislocation was created by remodeling as by complete 
clearance and new construction. Furthermore, the finished product 

could not appeal to income groups needed to support the rents or sale 
price equivalents of the finished projects unless the area was either 
carefully designed, located in or neor a stable area, or large enough to 
create its own environment. !t was suggested again and again that the 
definition and scope of urban renewal should shake itself free of a 

project emphasis and be placed on a city wide or metropolitan basis. 

To this end, Federal support should be extended to municipalities for 

their total housing and urban renewal program. 


6. Probably more basic, the second question arose as to whether the 
American people were prepared to underwrite the formidable cost of 
total urban renewal, a cost that has been estimated as $100 billion 
dollars in the next ten years, over and beyond the current expenditures 
on housing and urban renewal. Adlai Stevenson pointed out the inter- 
national implications of a greater renewal effort. He called for the 
added expenditures needed to completely renew our cities as a forceful 
demonstration to the world of the benefits of the American political and 
economic system. 


7. The success of ACTION's conference aims: to deal with a variety 
of metropolitan problems in addition to renewal, wil! be decided during 
the coming year,as business and labor leaders and government officials, 
many of whom were present at the Conference, act on its proposals and 
contribute their support to ACTION's continuance. 


* Published by McGraw-Hi!! Book Company of New York: 
a. Louis Winnick, Rental Housing: Opportunities for Private Investment . 


b. William W. Nash; directed by Miles L. Colean, Residential 
Rehabilitation: Private Profits and Public Purposes. 


c. Burnham Kelly and Associates, Design and Production of Housing. 


—— 
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d. Nelson N. Foote, Janet Abu-Lughod, Mary Mix Foley, and 
Louis Winnick, Housing Choices and Housing Constraints. 


e. Charles M. Haar, Federal Credit and Private Housing: The 
Mass Financing Dilemma. 


f. Edward C. Banfield and Morton Grodzins, Government and 
Housing in Metropolitan Areas. 


g. John W. Dyckman and Reginald R. Isaacs, The Cost of 
Renewing Our Cities. 


h. A final volume in the series - an overall view - will bring 
together the major conclusions of the other volumes and place 
them in a larger framework . 
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A THEORY OF URBAN FORM 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, XXIV: 4, Winter 1958, 


pp. 201-214. Illustrations. 
711.1 (100) 


1. This paper attempts to analyze urban form in relation to "goal 
formation" or the determination of objectives, as well as techniques for 
studying interrelations between forms and goals. Both writers are pro- 
fessors at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


2. The principal concern of the physical planner is to understand the 
physical environment and to help shape it to serve the community's pur- 
poses. A systematic consideration of the interrelations between urban 
forms and human objectives would seem to lie at the theoretical heart of 
city planning work. 


3. Although most attempts at shaping or reshaping cities have been 
accompanied by protestations of the ends towards which the shapers are 
striving, there is usually only the most nebulous connection between act 
and protestation. Not only are the goals put in a confused or even con- 
flicting form, but also the physical forms decided upon have very little 
to do with these goals. Choice of form is most often based on custom, 
or intuition, or on the superficial attraction of simplicity. Once con- 
structed, forms are rarely later analyzed for their effectiveness in 
achieving the objectives originally set. 


Possible Analytical Approaches 


4. Approaches which are rejected as inapplicable to the study of urban 
form include simple description, study of transformation of the physical en- 
vironment and pragmatic problem-solution. However, it was thought that 

a study of the relationship between form and goa! (between the shape and 
the intent), though more abstract would make the other approaches more 
useful .* 


Criteria for Analytical Categories of Urban Form 


5. The criteria for an analytic system of city form used here are that 
the categories of analysis must: 


*EDITORS' NOTE: The pragmatic or specific problem-solution approach 
is opposed as leading nowhere, but this argument is based on the need 
of physical planning as a profession, admittedly a value premise of the 
writers. It thus seeks problem solution on an only slightly higher level 
than specific situations, and its utility to the total society, does not 


logically follow --unless we are willing to assume with the writers that 
the interests of each of these is identical with those of the physical planner. 
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a. Have significance at the city-wide scale, that is, be controllable and 
describable at that level. 


b. Involve either the physical shape or the activity distribution but 
never confuse the two. 


c. Apply to all urban settlements. 
d. Be capable of being recorded, communicated and tested. 
e. Have significance for their effect on the achievement of human 


objectives and include all physical features that are significant. 
f. Include all physical features that are significant. 


Proposed Analytical System 


6. An attempt is made here to develop a set of abstract descriptions of the 
quality, quantity, or spatial distribution of various features, of types that 
are present in some form in all settlements. The abstractness of this system 
makes it difficult to conceptualize. It also divides up the total form of the 
city, although not spatially, and therefore raises the problem of keeping in 
mind the interrelations among categories. 


7.  Asystem of activity pattern would probably require a description of 
two basic aspects: flows of men and goods, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the spatial pattern of more localized activities such as exchange, 
recreation, sleeping, or production. This side of the analysis is omitted in 
order to concentrate on physical pattern. But a similar breakdown is given 
in the physical form description: 


a. The flow system (excluding the flow itself): roads, paths, tubes, 
wires, canals and rail lines designed to facilitate the flow of 
goods, wastes, or information. 


b. The distribution of adapted space, primarily sheltered space (all 
spaces that have been adapted in some way to be useful for some 
one or several significant non-circulatory activities). 


8. Remember, these are physical facilities with the activities removed. 
Difficulties are that their definition depends on the activity excluded; 
that some physical spaces are used for both flow and localized activities; 


| 
—— 
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but the division into these two categories is a convenient one .* 


9. Each of these two general categories, flow system and adapted space, 
could also be broken down in a parallel way for exact analysis.** 


i. Element Types: The basic types of spaces and of flow facilities can 
be described qualitatively in their most significant aspects, in- 
cluding the extent to which the different types are differentiated 
in character, or to which they grade into each other. 


ii. Quantity: The quantities of houses or streets, in length or capacity 
or size, can then be enumerated to give total capacity and scale. 


iii. Density: The intensity with which spaces or channels are packed 
into a given unit area can be stated; as a single quantity, if 
uniform, but more likely as ranges of intensity and as average 
and typical intensities. (e.g. floor-area ratio or something like 
"potential vehicles per hour-acre.") 


iv. Grain: The extent to which these typical elements and densities 
are differentiated and separated in space can be defined as coarse 
or fine in terms of the quantity of a given type that is separated 
out in one cluster, and sharp or blurred in terms of the manner of 


*EDITOR'S NOTE: A little reflection will show that the two major categories 
used here are overlapping rather than mutually exclusive, the latter being 
preferable in theoretical work. Are not flow facilities just one kind of adapted 
space? Can there be a dichotomy of physical facilities for movement vs. those 
for localized activities, or are we dealing with adapted spaces with greater 

or lesser degrees of movement? Gradation,rather than categories of movement 
vs. non-movement would seem to reach the difficulty of dual use which worries 
the writers. The category of flow system is a dubious one and probably is a 
better example of the "misplaced concretness" remarked upon by the writers 

in a more trivial case. The choice of the two categories is justified simply as 
"convenient," but two reasons for the convenience may be suggested. First, 
the writers may wish to keep this part of the analysis ridigly parallel to the 
undeveloped activity distribution analysis. Second, they may wish to keep 
the structure of the theory consistent with atightly-held conception of the 

role of the urban planner. 


** The fact that at least half of these 6 points are not succeptible of "exact 
analysis" detracts to some extent from the force of the argument. But it might 
be countered that a well-knit team would be able to arrive at an understanding 
of some mutually understandable system of comparative assessment. 
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10. 


vi. 


separation at the boundary. Essentially this quality refers to the 
typical local interrelations between similar or dissimilar elements, 
but without reference to the total pattern: e.g. house and factory 
building types might typically be separated in one city into large 
pure clusters, sharply differentiated at the edges; while in another 
town the grain might be very fine and the transitions generally blurred. 
Again, the outdoor spaces might be blurred and undifferentiated or, 
in the circulation system, footpaths and vehicular pavements might be 
sharply and coarsely separated. 


Focal Organization: The spatial arrangement and interrelation of 
the key points in the total environment can be examined. These 
might be the density peaks, the concentrations of certain dominant 
building types, the key open spaces, or the termini or basic inter- 
sections of the circulation systems. Consideration of the arrangement 
of such key points is often a shorthand method of expressing total 
pattern. 


Generalized Spatial Distribution: This is a catch-all, including 

the entire analysis. What is meant is the gross pattern in two-(or 
three-) dimensional space, as might be expressed on a greatly sim- 
plified map or model. It would include such items as outline (or the 
shape of the city with reference to the non-city) and the broad pattern 
of zones occupied by the basic element and density types. One city 
might have a single central density peak; another a circle cut by pie- 
shaped zones of "factory" buildings; another a flow system on a 
rectangular grid; still another might have a uniform pattern of small 
interconnecting enciosed outdoor spaces surrounded by a deep belt 

of free-flowing space punctuated by tall masses. Such a description 
would be needed whenever the notation of type, quantity, density, 
grain, and pattern of key points was insufficient to describe the 
significant total pattern . 


It would be necessary to interrelate the two basic categories, (flow system 
and adapted space), to show where the flow termini came with reference to 

the density peaks, for example, or to relate the pattern of the flow system to 
the general open space pattern. 


11. This method is proposed as a basic system of analyzing a city's form in 
accordance with the original criteria. It does not try to cover all the physical 
features of a city, which are endless, but concentrates on those considered 
significant at that scale. Only systematic testing in real cities will indicate 
whether all the important features are included. 


12. Such a discussion, suitably supplemented with drawings, is said to tell 
us enough about the physical form to judge its value for various basic purposes 
at the city level of significance. Although the form is lifeless, and nothing 
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is told of the society, it is felt to be adequate to test the cost of the form, 
its productive efficiency (given some productive system), or comfort (given 
some standards). It is seen as the first step in trying to disentangle the 
effect of the physical form per se, and also as the first step if one wants to 
study the results of physical form in relation to activity pattern, or social 
organization, or politics. 


Problems of Goal Formulation* 


13. It is difficult to arrive at the goals by which to test a city, for diverse 
groups may have various goals. After collecting the possible goals, the 
planner should construct a goal system, selecting objectives which are 
coherent, unified and capable of guiding action. To avoid confusion, it 

is important that any one goal system should contain only objectives at 

the same level of generality. Each objective is a means to more general 
objectives. When constructing a rational system for guidance in any 
particular situation, what must be built up is a connected hierarchy of 
goals, considering possible alternatives only at the same level of generality 
and checking lower levels for their relevance to the upper levels of the 
system. The more general objectives are relatively more stable and more 
widely applicable, but they may be difficult to apply in specific problems. 
Intermediate goals are the operating ones, and they actually regulate 
action. But the general goals must be specified in a rational system. 


14, Only the most serious steps warrant reference to fundamentals, while 
everyday decisions depend on customs and precepts that are actually low- 
level goals. While city building is important enough to warrant reference 
to more than precepts, the analysis is so complex that decisions cannot 
always be taken up to the highest level of generality. Thus intermediate 
goals must be used, but these must be checked periodically for relevance 
to the general objectives, to the changing situation and for consistency 
among themselves. There is always a danger of fixing upon goals at too 
specific a level. 


Criteria for the Choice of Goals 


15. Given one's basic values and the values of the culture in which one 

is operating, it is necessary to develop a set of useful intermediate objectives 
which are consistent, possible operational, and relevant to the task at hand. 
This is a difficult task for the planner, whose client is a large group, difficult 
to talk to, often incoherent and usually in some conflict with itself. 


*EDITOR'S NOTE: This paper avoids both footnotes and references to earlier 
literature. However, the reader may find it helpful to refer to an earlier 
consideration of goal problems in Meyerson and Banfield, Politics, Planning 
and the Public Interest, Free Press, 1955, pp. 316-318 et passim. 
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16. To some extent the planner can rely on democratic processes to establish 
group objectives, and to some extent he must rely on sociological techniques to 
uncover them. When he relies on his own intuition as to group objectives, he 
should remember that he is himself a member of a rather small class of the society. 
The planner must understand the relation of his own goals to those of the society, 
once these are known. He must also try to influence other groups to this position 
when he differs; and he must try to acquaint others with new alternatives. Where 
public goals are internally inconsistent or in transition, the planner must mediate 
these conflicts and changes. 


17. But in this theory, such things are not critical. With a consistent and 
operational system of objectives, the environmental forms to achieve the objectives 
can be shown. In western culture, general and accepted goals would probably 
cluster around the worth of the individual human being, around the idea of man as 
the measure, with an emphasis on future results and yet on the importance of pro- 
cess as well as final achievement. Basic values for the individual might include 
such things as: 


Health, equilibrium, survival, continuity, adaptability. 

. Coherence, meaning, response. 

Development, growth, stimulus, choice, freedom. 
Participation, active use of powers, efficiency, skill, control. 
Pleasure, comfort. 


18. Based on such generalities, a set of broad goals can be made for an individual 
or a group in something like the following organization. 


a. Regarding the relation of men and objects; the goals 


(1) Having to do with direct functioning, biological or technical 
goals, such as the achievement of an environment which sustains 
and prolongs life; 


(2) Having to do with sensuous interactions: psychological or esthetic 
goals, such as the creation of an environment which is meaningful 
to the inhabitant . 


b. Regarding the relation of men and men; the goals 


(1) Having to do with interpersonal relations: sociological or 
psychological goals, such as constructing surroundings which 
maximize interpersonal communications; or 


(2) Having to do with group functioning: social goals such as the 
survival and continuity of the group. 


19. Such goals would hove to be rated by relative importance in specific 
situations. Economic goals, the attainment of ends with the maximum economy 
of means, while keeping or making the resource level as high as possible, are 
also considered. But for application to city-form decisions, the goal system 
above is still too general. The more specific goals, however, may lose relevance 
to urban .orm as such, as well as to the more general goals. 
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20. Specific objectives should be grouped by their relevance to the de- 
scriptive categories. This involves running through the list of descriptive 
categories of urban form and choosing (by intuition or prior experience) 
those general objectives that seem most relevant to that aspect of form. 
For example grain of adapted spaces in the urban settlement may be 
affected by such objectives as: optimum interpersonal communication, 
maximum choice of environment for the individual, maximum esthetic 
stimulus, maximum productive efficiency, maximum productive flexibility, 
minimum first cost, minimum operating cost. The next step is to select 
out just those objectives which may be most critically affected by the 
qualities of the urban form. A general context of culture and activity 
(such as production process) must be chosen before a more concrete 
analysis is possible. 


21. The level of analysis should be specific enough to make comparisons. 
between communities. And the meaning of terms should be expressed 
operationally, often quantitatively. Maximum, minimum and optimum 
will be important operationally. 


Goals Form Interaction 


22. To start, one might consider either the descriptive features of the 
adapted spaces and the objectives related to it, or else a fundamental 
objective with the form aspects related to ir. If taken far enough, and 
with given cultures and action processes worked in, this theory should 
lead to judgements about the importance of the form categories in terms 
of the broad objectives as well as judgements about the results from a 


given form in the face of given goals. But partial conclusions are more 
likely. 


23. At the same time the process of achieving goals is as important as 
the long range goal or form. And there may be goals relating to the 
process of decision making and goal achievement. The goal-form 
method consists in ordering form analysis and definition of objectives 

so that their interrelation can be considered in a systematic and rational 
manner. Thusit helps to pose the problem, but other methods of analysis 
must be used beyond this. But the more precise expression of the problem 
may open new possibilities for planning decisions. 


Complex Form and Goal Relationships 


24. Physical patterns and goals have a habit of complex interaction. 
There are many goals and other goals influence the force of the original. 
It is difficult to consider any descriptive category of form without using 
other categories and discussing the whole form. A given goal may be 
influenced by an interaction of aspects so that there is no separate 
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cause. Such relations may be described by distributing relevant goals within 
an interaction diagram having ten descriptive categories (five each for 
adaptive spaces and flow system) along each axis. In such a diagram, single 
categories can be shaded for clarity. Such analytical methods could probably 
handle situations where pairs of qualities were involved, but triads would be 
much more difficult, and anything much more complex would be impossible. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In a concluding evaluation section the writers try to show 
where their theory of urban form can lead, and a certain optimism can be 
forgiven. Yet there are several difficulties in this theory of the urban form. 
One is the complexity induced by the problem of doubling the list of de- 
scriptive categories to separate flow facilities from adapted space. A second 

is its reliance on such ill-defined terms as "significance" throughout. Also, 

the separation of physical form from activity pattern is neat, but is it meaningful 
to speak of forms achieving human or social ends without referring to what the 
forms are used for ? The worth of this theory of urban form lies not in its present 
state but in the statement of problems and the approach to an intricate subject. 


il 

. 
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1. EKISTICS would like to take this opportunity to cal] attention to the pro- 
gram of the Institute of Social Studies in training for planning and administration 
on an international scale. The work of this Dutch group has so far been little 
known, although it has been in operation since 1952. 


The Aims of the Institute 


2. The Institute seeks to promote international research and training in the 
social sciences. It places special emphasis on problems of rapid social change 
and economic development. The teaching is in English. 


3. The Institute of Social Studies was created in 1952 by the ten Universities 
of the Netherlands as a joint institution. A Royal Commission appointed in 

1950 had recommended its establishment, on the basis that the teaching and re- 
search conducted by the Netherlands universities should be made more accessible 
to students and scholars from other countries, and that the cultural exchange thus 
obtained would be an important contribution in the field of international co- 
operation. It was decided to concentrate the Institute's activity at the post- 
graduate level and to offer its students a background for responsible leadership 

in various fields of public service. 


4. The Institute was first set up as the Netherlands Universities Foundation 
for International Co-operation (Nuffic) and gave a two year course in the 
social studies. Now the Institute has its own charter, under an independent 
Foundation, entitled "Stichting Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale Studién." 


5. The accommodations of the Institute are in Het Oude Hof building, a 
former Royal Palace,at the Hague. The building has residential accommodation 
for about 70 students and is located in the centre of the Hague. Its garden is 
open to the public. There is a reference library and a reading room; and 
participants in the Institute's programmes also enjoy facilities provided by the 
libraries of the government, the universities and the Peace Palace. 


Programmes of Teaching and Research 


6. The Institute offers the following courses of study: 
a. A Course in the Social Sciences, lasting from 16 to 21 months, starting 
each year in September; 
b. A Course in Social Welfare Policy, lasting 7 months, offered each 
year from September to April of the following year; 


c. A Course in Public Administration, lasting 6 months, offered each 
year from January to July; 


d. A Course in Economic Planning and National Accounting, lasting 6 
months, offered each year from January to July; 


e. A Course in Comprehensive Planning, lasting four months, from 
September to January of the following year, beginning in 1960. 
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WATERPROOF MUD PLASTER FOR ROOFS AND RURAL HOUSES 


Journal of the National Buildings Organisation, IIl:2, April 1958 (Illus.) 
69.024.158 (540) 


1. In the April issue of EKISTICS we included an article on soil stabilization 
experience in Iran in which we felt that the potentialities of treated mud 
plaster as a building material were understated. The present article strongly 
supports the use of commercial bitumen (with small quantities of paraffin and 
kerosene) as a waterproofing agent with mud-and-straw plaster. This article 

is therefore intended to balance the view put forth in the Ideas and Methods 
Exchange circular on soil stabilization. However, just as the earlier article 
dealt specifically with conditions in Iran, so this one is based on experiments 
under conditions in India--with generalizations in either case are subject to local 
testing. The authors are with the Public Works Department (B&R) Research 
Laboratory, Karnal, India. 


2. Bitumenous materials are known for their binding and waterproofing 
properties; and they are used therefore for roads, damp-proofing of buildings, 
etc. Bitumens are by-products of oi] refining and are available in various 
grades and concentrations--80/100 penetration being one of the most common 
grades marketed by producers. 


3. During World War II various compositions including bitumen emulsion 
were developed for preparing waterproof, non-erodable mud plasters to pro- 
tect temporary buildings of unburnt brick walls and thatched roofs from the 
action of rain and fire. Local soil, as the main constituent, made these 
buildings very economical. Recently, more detailed investigations have been 
undertaken in the B&R Laboratory at Karnal to standardise the formula for a 
really good waterproof mud plaster which can be easily adopted by villagers. 
A formula was developed and the resulting plaster was found to resist the 
severe test of 144 hours of continuous artificial rain, followed by 60 cyles of 
intermittent wetting and drying for 12 hours each, without showing any 
noticeable erosion, penetration of water in the wall or loss of adhesion. This 
formula included a hundredweight of soil (with sand content of 42%) to 4 pounds 
of bhusa (clean straw), wetted for a week and worked daily; to this was added 
5% bitumen emulsion (which was at that time commercially available) to form 
a plaster, which was applied half in. thick to an unburnt brick wall. 


4. A major problem arose when the emulsion ceased to be available com- 
mercially. The laboratory then arrived at a simple but standard formula for 
the preparation of the bitumen emulsion at site using 80/100 penetration 
bitumen as base. As an emulsifying agent, sulfated castor oil was used. Pre- 
vious adulteration of the bitumen with a smal! quantity of kerosene and in- 
corporation of about 1% wax in the bitumen before emulsifying was found to 
improve the waterproofing properties of the emulsion considerably. The 
emulsion having 60% bitumen was produced also in large lots up to 3 hundred- 
weight in a hand-operated mixing drum. This gave satisfactory results in the 


= 
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field and was found to remain stable and effective after 2 years storage. 


5. Attempts to further improve the waterproofing properties of the bitumen 
emulsion through the addition of latex were made. The addition of 2.5% latex 
solution brought an initial important improvement; but beyond this the results 
were inconclusive. 


6. Recent experiments in the large-scale field fabrication of bitumen emulsion 
have shown that not al! 80/100 bitumens are easily emulsifiable and that the 
bitumen obtained from one source could not be used for emulsion without a new 
formula. The preparation of a suitable kerosene oi] cut back of the bitumen 
appeared to be the only alternative. It was known that about |% paraffin in- 
corporated into the bitumen improved waterproofing, and tests were undertaken 

to find out the best percentage of paraffin wax to include in the cut back solution. 


7. The effect of varying quantities of the hard paraffin wax on the waterproofing 
properties of two types of bitumens was studied. The two types were 80/100 pene- 
tration and 30/40 penetration. The former was diluted with 25% by weight of 
kerosene to give a cut back of 80:20 composition. The 30/40 bitumen was harder 
and was therefore diluted with greater proportion of kerosene to give a cut back of 
75:25 composition. Both of these cut backs were quite fluid at room temperature 
(20-25°C ; 68-7/F) and could be easily mixed with mud mortar. 


8. To test waterproofing quality, different quantities (2% to 5% by weight of 
dry mud mortar) of the cut backs containing varying proportions of wax were well 
mixed into the mud mortar. Mud motar had been previously prepared from suita- 
ble soil (42% sand content as above) containing 5% by weight of good straw 
(bhusa) which had been allowed to rot in the mudfor a week. This mixture was 
applied 1" thick on one side of graded soil blocks and allowed to dry first in the 
sun and finally in an oven at 60° to 70°C (140°F to 158°F) for 4 to 5 hours. 

The plastered blocks were then weighed and placed with plastered side down in 
1/4 inch deep water in a tray. Moisture absorbed by the blocks was determined 
at intervals of 24 hours for a period of 144 hour. . 


9. Results of moisture absorption after the first 24 hours show that, with almost 
all the percentages of cut backs tried, the moisture absorption rapidly decreased 
with the increase of wax up to 1%. After this the decrease in absorption was un- 
important. In the 144 hours test, the use of 3% cut backs containing | .5% or 2% 
wax proved more effective than the 5% cut back containing no wax. In the 24 
hours test, the use of even 2% cut back containing 2% wax gave quite satisfactory 
results. The 30/40 penetration bitumen on the whole appeared to be a better 
waterproofing material than the 80/100 penetration bitumen. 


10. The same cut backs were also tried as soi] stabilisers to see their resistance 
to the softening action of water. For this purpose a requisite quantity of cut back 
(] to 5% by weight of soil) containing 0 to 2% wax was well mixed with the 
graded soi!, previously wetted with about 25% water by weight of soil so as to 
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give a workable mud mortar. The whole mixture was then allowed to dry to almost 
the optimum moisture (about 11%) required for compaction and compacted in the usual 
apparatus to a density of about |.8. The blocks were then completely dried in an 
oven at 60° to 70°C (140°F to 158°F). Blocks so prepared were placed (completely 
immersed) in a trough of water. Except those which contained only 1% cut back, 

all the blocks stood very well in water without any change in physical appearance 
for more than 7 days. It was also observed that, when 2% of the cut back con- 
taining 1.5% to 2% wax was added to mud before moulding it into bricks, the sun 
dried bricks so prepared did not disintegrate when completely immersed in water 


for a number of days. This method can therefore be employed in the preparation 
of waterproof unburnt bricks. 


Effect of adding emulsifying agent upon waterproofing properties 


11. In order to facilitate mixing of the cut backs in the mud mortar, it was con- 
sidered desirable to add a small quantity of an emulsifying agent during the pre- 
paration of the cut back. Accordingly cut back containing varying quantities of 
sulfated castor oi], which had been found the most suitable chemical for emulsifying 
bitumen, were prepared and used in the mud plaster. The water absorption was 
determined in the laboratory as above. It was found that the absorption of water 
by the plaster rapidly increased with the percentage of the emulsifying agent added 
to the cut back. This explains why there was so much difference in the water 
absorption behaviour of mud plasters containing respectively bitumen emulsion and 
bitumen cut back. The addition of sulfated castor oi! in bitumen adversely affects 
its water-proofing property. 


Field Scale Experiments 


12. Four cut backs were selected for trial on field scale: 


a. Cut back from 80/100 bitumen containing 1.5% wax, equal to 3% of dry 
soil mortar by weight. 


b. Cut back from 80/100 bitumen containing |.0% wax, equal to 4% of dry 
soil mortar by weight. 


c. Cut back from 80/100 bitumen containing |.0% wax, equal to 5% of dry 
soil mortar by weight. 


d. Cut back from 30/40 bitumen containing 2.0% wax, equal to 3% of dry 
soil mortar by weight. 


13. The cut backs were well mixed with the requisite amount of soil mortar pre- 
pared from soil and bhusa (as above) prepared a week earlier to allow the straw to 
rot properly. The mortar was then applied on an unburnt brick wall (5' x 3' area) 
and allowed to dry for a couple of days, after which a gobri leap, containing 5% 
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of the same cut back as used in the mortar, was used to fill up the cracks and get a 
smooth surface. The surface was allowed to dry in the sun for a week and then 
subjected to an artificial rain test from a |0' head continuously for 144 hours. 
Moisture absorbed by the plaster and the wall was then determined by taking out 
samples at various depths and drying them in the oven. 


14. No erosion or softening was noticed in the case of these four plasters. All 
plasters have also withstood the test of 50 cycles of 12 hours' spraying (night) and 

12 hours drying during the day very satisfactorily (followed by two severe monsoons), 
and they are still intact. In the case of plasters containing bitumen emulsions, 10% 
bitumen emulsion had been added to the gobri leap used for final rendering. 

Bitumen emulsion containing 5% latex was also tried on the field scale, but it was 
too sticky to be properly applied to walls and was discontinued. 


Soil Plasticity 


15. During the application of the mud plasters containing bitumen cut backs on 
walls it was observed that the stickiness of the mortar increased with the increasing 
quantities of the cut back. It was also noticed that plasters containing higher 
percentages of these bitumenous materials showed greater numbers of hair cracks 
on drying than those with smaller proportions. It was therefore considered desira- 
ble to see the effect of increasing quantities of the cut back on the plasticity index 
of the soil. For this purpose varying quantities (1% to 5%) of 80:20 (bitumen: 
kerosene) cut back was well mixed in different soils at workable moisture content; 
the mixtures dried and powdered, and their plasticity index (P.1.) determined. 

The results of this experiment confirm the necessity for using a slightly sandy soil 
for such plasters to avoid cracks. 


Cost Considerations 


16. The cost of preparing a ton of bitumen emulsion at the site is Rs. 340* 
(US$71.98). Comparable cost for bitumen cut back with |.5% paraffin content 
is Rs. 450 (US$95.26) per ton. But 3% of the cut back in the mud plaster 

will do a better job of waterproofing than 10% of the emulsion. The comparison 
can best be seen in terms of the cost of preparing mud plaster half in. thick 

for an area of 100 square feet. The cost for such an area when ordinary mud 
plaster (having no waterproofing material) is applied is Rs. 4. The use of bitumen 
emulsion as a waterproofing agent will add a cost of Rs. 3/8/ to the plastering of 
the area, bringing the total cost to Rs. 7/8/--or nearly doubling plaster cost. 
When bitumen cut back is used, the additional cost for the area is only Rs. 1/14, 
bringing the total cost for the area of 100 square feet up to only Rs. 5/14. (The 
bitumen emulsion here makes up only 7.5% of the total; hence this is not as good 
a waterproofing agent as is the cut back. Withthe 10% figure for the emulsion, 
which is more comparable to the 3% cut back with 1.5% wax content, the con- 
trast in costs would have been even more striking.) 


*1Rs. = (US) $0.2! 
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Photographs showing the condition of two mud plasters after the water 
spray test. 


Condition of the mud plaster No. 10 con- 


taining no bitumen cut back or any other 5. Mud plaster No. . (containing 3% of “ 
water proofing material after one hour back having 1.5% wax) after 144 hours 
spray. Mud was completely washed off test. Surface remained unchanged and not 
and only straw remained at points where 


; slightest erosion was noticed. 
the water jet play. 
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Phillips, Paul G. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN IRAN 
Community Development Review (International Cooperation Administration), 
December !1958, no. 11, pp. 55-70. 
711.3 (55) 


1}, This is a discussion of the efforts and progress toward a sound community 
development program in Iran. Since the author was formerly the Community 
Development Advisor in the U.S. Operations Mission in Iran, he naturally 
stresses the role of American aid. He is now with the Community Development 
Division of the ICA. 


Introduction 


2. Community development programs are motivated in various ways. A 
national leader may see the critical needs of the population as a whole, call 
upon the people to exert efforts toward self-help, set up a highly-placed 
bureau to carry on the program of assistance and guidance to local leaders 
and the machinery for training these local leaders , and then furnish the 
strength and political power to protect the embryonic agency and movement 
from detractors until it can get established. Such stimulation has aided 

the programs in India and in the Philippines. 


3. Often such powerful, far-sighted national leadership does not emerge. 
The wish for community development may be just as critical, but the movement 
is often left to more obscure government servants. These, though dedicated 
and qualified, through one circumstance or another may not have the oppor- 
tunity to exert influence on a national scale, and are therefore obliged to 
work at a more modest scale. This requires doggedness, and naturally the 
resulting program moves more slowly. Sensational results may be lacking, and 
moral as well as technical and financial support from outside aid agencies may 
be relatively more important if community development is to get securely under 
way. Iran, except for the transitory and only partially effective influence of 
Mossadegh, is a good example of this second type of beginnings of community 
development . 


The Setting 


4. The political economy of Iran is dominated by a very powerful class of 
landlords who control the rural masses through a tight farm tenancy, share- 
cropper system, and control the affairs of the country, at the national level, 
through holding a perennial majority in the Maglis, or parliament. Many of 
the landlord families own or control entire sharistans (districts of county scope 
or greater) and through them the provinces. The landlords as o self-interest 
class have traditionally brought about the suppression and nullification of most 
efforts at reform. 
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5. Most rural people are bound to a "fifths" share-cropping system wherein 
the ingredients of agricultural production are assessed equally as: land, labor 
seed, water and power. The sharing of returns is based accordingly. Where 

a tenant is able to put in only labor, his return is very small and he remains 
quite poor. Farm labor is in great surplus so there has been little indigenous 
chance for improvement, and the system has become one like medieval serfdom 
where families are in effect bought and sold with the land. Land deals are made 
in terms of "villages" -- a village being considered as the land and water, 
buildings and people. 


6. There are about 60,000 inhabited places in Iran, including tribal camps, 
isolated settlements, farm villages, towns and cities. About 42,000 of these 
are rural farm villages, mostly landlord-owned. In this situation, there is a 
wide gulf between the government official and the rural peasant. Order is 
maintained through the power of economics and by the police force. Reform 
can come only through a few “enlightened elite," government officials and 
the landlords themselves. Only the felt threat from outside the country, on 
the one hand, and financial and technical aid from abroad, on the other, 
have enabled a small number of citizens and government workers to start a 
program and secure a temporary authorizing law. 


Emergence of a Community Development Program 


7. Although there was some early Western philanthropy, and missionary 
activity has been extensive, the first significant official recognition of human 
needs among the peasants seems to have been in the early and middle thirties 
when the powerful Reza Shah Rahalavi began the construction of rural schools, 
hospitals, and clinics. These were financed in small part by collections from 
the landlords share of farm proceeds. The concept of “increasing the farmers’ 
share" is still apparent in Iranian Jaws. This program was only slightly 
successful. Its failures have been attributed to failures to involve local people, 
gain local support, provide funds and staff for operation as well as to inade- 
quate original planning. 


8. Since 1946 the Near East Foundation has figured prominently in the 
community development movement in Iran. Cooperating with the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Health and Education, the foundation's first activity was a 
pilot project for demonstration and training. Known as the "Veramin Plains 
Project," the operations included schools for training rural teachers, sani- 
tation aids, agricultural extension workers, tractor operators, and later, 
multipurpose village-level workers. Rural cooperatives, malaria control, 
housing and farm building demonstration were also included. Since early 
195] the Near East Foundation has received contract aid from the U.S. 
foreign aid funds and also support from the Ford Foundation. 


— 
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9. Official U.S. activity in the general area of community development 
began in 1950, when aTechnical Assistance Agreement was signed between 
the Government of Iran and representatives of the United States Government. 
Pre-dating "Point !V," this was the first action of its kind by the U.S. in 

this phase of foreign aid. The title of the project was "Technical Cooperation 
for Rural Development," and its objectives were the improvement of living 
conditions and productivity of the residents of rural areas, plus a coordinated 
approach at the village level to problems of education, sanitation, and 
agricultural practices. AJoint Commission for Rural Improvement was es- 
tablished to direct the program. 


10. In 1951 a "Crown Lands Distribution" program was instituted by the 
Shah whereby the Crown Lands Estates were to be allotted in land parcels to 
farmers in each locality on long-term installments. Funds collected were to 
be administered for purposes useful to farmers. 


11. Surveys indicated that the rural farmers were very poorly skilled, and 
that a long-range program for the development of human competence and 
local leadership would be required. Besides needing training in independent 
management, farmers would have no operating funds; and these facts en- 
dangered the Shah's land reform program and reform in general. Additional 
advisors were called in and a detailed plan for the "block-type" approach 
to development was prepared. It was recommended that work start with an 
intensive guidance program in a block of twelve villages on a portion of the 
Shah's holdings near Tehran. The multi-purpose worker was envisaged, and 
it was thought 18 years would be required for a successful distribution of 
Crown villages. Slightly more than 2,000 villages (about 3% of the enumer- 
ated inhabited places in Iran) are included in the Crown Lands. By the end 
of 1957, about 60 of these villages had been distributed. 


12. In 1953 the second Iranian "Community Development Law" was passed 
under the influence of Premier Mossadegh. This law required that 20% of the 
landlord's share of farm operations be set aside for village improvement; it 
established the authority for collection; and it provided for establishment of 
village councils with the majority of members elected by the people. The 

law was enforced. These funds were augmented by U.S. aid, with the . 
largest agreement in June, 1953 endowing the program with $3 million of U.S. 
funds and 90 million rials (with 70 rials = US$1). This was to assist village 
councils to carry out social and economic improvement with their own funds. 
A new department of government, the "Community Development Bongah," was 
established. 
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13. This program achieved remarkable results in construction. At the close of 
the project period, 4,020 structures had been completed, |,436 were under 
construction and many more were on the drawing boards. Bath houses, mosques, 
schools, water supply facilities, road projects, bridges and other projects were 
carried out. It was estimated that more than 86 million rials were expended on 
construction during this period. Contributions of the villagers in terms of labor 
and free materials was estimated at about 26 million rials. This made a total of 
work and cash of about 112 million rials. Also, at the end of the period about 
60 million rials remained in village accounts, impounded by legal confusion 
over the rights of the village societies under a new law which replaced the 
Mossadegh Law. 


14. After the fall of the Mossadegh Government in 1956 the outlook for com- 
munity development was dim. Collections from landlords ceased; the law 
was replaced by another which favored the landed interests. But the Shah 
showed interest in the rural people and was impressed by the showing of the 
program during the years of operation. Also, some of the council members 
remained conscious of their responsibilities. 


15. The "Integration Agreement" of March, !956 transferred the direction and 
administration of the development program to the Iranian government. The role 
of community development was redefined, becoming concerned with the organ- 
ization, establishment and activation of the community councils and other 

local groups--with the cooperation of the technical ministries and with paral- 
leling advice from the U.S. Mission's technical divisions. Agricultural ex- 
tension, sanitation and school activities were left to the corresponding technical 
services. 


Penultimate Phase 


16. A wide variety of agencies and activities were brought together to carry 
out the Community Development Law. The organization was headed by the 
Council of Ministers, which was responsible for implementing the law. The 
Bongah had the action and operational responsibilities and has established a 
number of sections corresponding to its major responsibilities: village societies; 
development blocks; rural housing; tribal settlement and improvement of tribal 
districts; cooperative training; women's activities; youth activities; farm 
industries; publications and press technical board; and administration. 


17. The Village Society was designated to be the channel through which con- 
tact was made with the rural communities. In the Development Blocks the 
village level workers maintained direct contact with the villagers, but this 
program links to the community development bodies at the higher echelons with 
the Village Societies, through a Bakhsh (intermediate administrative) Society. 
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This program operated under the "Rural Community Development Law," ratified 
in August 1956. Community Development and Cooperative Activities carried 
out by the Bakhsh society were financed from 15% of the income of the Village 
Societies. Programs were to include construction of roads and bridges to connect 
villages with the center of the Bakhsh; construction of hospitals, high schools, 
agricultural and vocational elementary schools; institution of public libraries; 
setting up of a central pharmacy, clinic and laboratory; establishment of Co- 
operative Societies, initiation of rural funds and rendering of financial aid to 
rural societies; hiring of itinerant midwives, medical assistants and veterinary 
surgeons to be dispatched to the dependent villages; guidance of Village 
Societies in Community Development activities. 


18. Community Development activities to be carried out by the village 

society were: supply of drinking water; establishing literacy classes; repairing 
and extending village lanes; construction of roads between villages; repair of 
public baths; construction of latrines in accordance with sanitary conditions; 
construction of mortuaries and laundries; construction and maintenance of 
village bridges; cleaning villages, and stone-paving or asphalting lanes; for- 
mation of cooperative contro] of general plant and cattle pests; construction 
and repair of mosques; contribution to the handicapped and needy; establish- 
ment and installation of lighting systems; and encouragement of local industries. 


19. April 1956 saw increased U.S. aid through the Near East Foundation. 

The operations plan called for continuation of the Veramin Plains demonstration 
and training center, assistance to the Secretariat of the High Council for Rural 
Development, and field community development advisory services. 


Present Program 


20. A change in the government administration on the iranian New Year 

(March 21) in 1957 brought a new American course of action for Community 
Development. This was formulated jointely by the Mission chiefs of Agri- 
culture, Health, Education, and Community Development after discussion. 
The essential elements were: 


a. Limitation of activities te a relatively few Block-type areas, at 
least one in each province. 


b. Formation with the ICA Mission of a Community Development 
Advisory Team composed of division chiefs concerned to eliminate 
duplications and conflict, and delineate functions and terms of 
coordination. 


c. Advice to the Government of Iran in channeling its field activities 
through the provincial governmental structure to the Bakhsh and 
Village Societies in implementation of the community development 
law, making Blocks conform to Bakhshs. 
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d. Formation of corresponding teams of U.S. advisors and Iranian staff 
heads at the provincial headquarters in the field of Agriculture, 
Health, Education, and Community Development. 


e. The Bakhsh demonstration program to be carried out under the immediate 
supervision and implementation of the Community Development Society 
of the appropriate (legal) functionaries and clientele. 


21. Now the American advisors encourage and assist Bongah and Ministry 
representatives to establish "bench marks" in their respective fields in the demon- 
stration Bakhsh areas. These bench marks tentatively include number, type and 
range of organized agricultural efforts; quantity and range of agricultural pro- 
duction, including livestock numbers and types; type of water supply; sanitary 
conditions; incidence of diseases; bath house facilities; clinics; percentage of 
children in school and number of school rooms per population unit; adult education 
activities; type and quantity of handicrafts; the status and role of the Village 
Society; participation of villagers in planning of self-help activities; amount of 
contributed labor and materials for community projects, etc. 


22. Early in 1958 it was decided to terminate the Near East Foundation contract 
as the instrument for extending technical advisory services to the Iranian govern- 
ment. A direct hire mechanism was instituted in the place of the overall contract. 


23. The process of introduction and adoption of community development in Iran 
(where most of the origin and motivation responsibilities have been borne by 
foreign technicians) can be divided into stages for measuring purposes: 


a. Initial demonstration phase wherein operations were foreign-directed 
and foreign-financed, with nationals of the host government working 
"for" the aiding country. 


b. The tentative acceptance by the local government of the idea of com- 
munity development, and the establishment of an agency of the host 
government to carry the program forward; but still predominately with 
direction and financial assistance from the aiding country. 


c. The integration of the program within the ‘cooperating Government 
with the transfer of responsibility for direction and supervision of the 
program, with the cooperating Government beginning to contribute 
some funds, but with financial support still predominately from the 
aiding country. 


d. Growth of the responsibility of the cooperating government for a 
“community development agency," with increasing financial support 
to match that of the aiding country, with the visitors assuming a more 
advisory role, and continuing financial loan assistance from the aiding 
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. Continuation of training of the personnel of the new Community 


Development Agency, its growth through recruitment and im- 
provement of its organization, and support of the Bureau of the 
Government, including the regular establishment of a con- 
tinuing budget. 


. Further involvement and active support of government officials, 


the development of strength and status by the Community Develop- 
ment agency commensurate with its task, and the full acceptance 
of the back-stopping responsibility by the technical ministries. 


. Completion of organization of district and village leader groups 


with increasing development of a pattern and tradition of responsi - 
bility by government officials. 


. The achievement of full competence by the host government for 


community leadership organization and financing of community 
development political stability. 


| Pug 
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OF IRAQ 


Reprinted from Architectoniki - Architecture, Art and Decoration in 
Greece. No. 13, January/February 1959. 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM OF IRAQ 


No. 13, January-February, 1959, pp. 42-46. Illustrations. 
333 .332.6 (56) 


1. “The preparation of the National Housing Program for Iraq was given 
to Doxiadis Associates in 1955. A year later, the Program was submitted 

and approved by the Development Board, Doxiadis Associates being again 
asked to supervise its implementation. 


The Housing Problems 


2. The housing problems are very complex. They spring mainly from the 
complete lack of any housing policy prior to independence and from the 
building of towns and villages with neither plan, common facilities, nor 
provision for public buildings. They also result from the low standard of 
living and the very limited means of the middle class and the majority of 
the villagers. 


3. The needs which have thus accumulated for generations have multi- 
plied in recent years because of the rapid development taking place. 
The annual increase in population has reached 2.5% and this, added to 
the break-down of the patriarchal family system, has resulted in a great 
demand for houses by newly married couples. The improvement in per- 
capita income and in the desired standards of habitation have also been 
contributary factors. 


4. Migration from the countryside to the towns, especially to Baghdad, 
has caused great congestion, and population-density is unreasonably high. 
Many of the poorer classes, such as landless peasants who have flocked 
to the cities in search of a better life, unskilled labourers, smal! traders 
and others, were housed in huts knowns as sarifas, made of mud, bamboo 
straw and other heterogeneous materials. 


The Five-Year Housing Program 


5. The preparation of the long-term housing program had to take account 
of these problems in their entirety. The objectives were not limited to 
houses only. In order to satisfy the many needs of a developing population, 
modern housing requires a number of facilities such as streets, markets, schools, 
administrative centers, places of worship, parks and health centers. Above 
al] it is necessary to have a long-term plan ensuring the best possible supply 
of the various facilities in the most economic manner. The initial phase 

of the Five-Year Program covered the fields of housing, community facilities 
and community buildings, within a framework of broad regional plans which 
placed the establishment and development of settlements on a rational 
economic basis. A subsequent decision of the Iraqi Government (1958) 
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also assigned to Doxiadis Associates the preparation of regulatory plans and 
master programs for those towns in which housing projects were under imple- 
mentation. 


6. The needs of the country are great, but even if al] the funds required 
for their full satisfaction could be raised within a few years, it would stil] 
be impossible to create the technical and administrative set-up needed to 
carry out the appropriate plans. That is why the Five-Year Plan now being 
executed, called the Basic Foundation Program, was conceived as the first 
phase of a very long-range plan. Its aim is to satisfy the most urgent needs, 
and to organize the services concerned with housing and settlements in such 
a way as to enable them to continue the effort on a much broader basis after 
the first five years. The program was based on the existing economic and 
technical potential of the country, taking into account the fact that public 
housing activity must be coordinated with other fields of development and 
with the overall policy of the Development Board. 


7. To attain the proposed objectives, the program must spread its benefits 
over the largest possible number of families and this presupposes some con- 
tribution by the beneficiaries towards the satisfaction of their own needs. 
Private individuals must supplement the work of the State. This policy leads 
to self-help methods of housing or to the creation of house nuclei or complete 
houses, or the supply of plots of land at reasonable prices, each plot being 
provided with necessary facilities such as water, electricity, sewerage and 
streets, on which the people can build their houses according to their means. 


8. The same principles lead to the provision that the houses built under 
the program will be sold outright and not rented, «us ensuring the proper 
maintenance and relieving Government services of the burden of renting 
houses. Besides private ownership is more in keeping with the tradition of 
the people. The most important advantage of the sale of houses, however, 
is the formation of a revolving fund which guarantees the indefinite ex- 
pansion and continuation of the housing program. Naturally, the sale is 
made on very easy terms, such as instalments ranging between 15 and 20 
years for the houses and 5 to 10 years for the plots of land, both at low 
interest rates. This enables families in the lower income groups to have a 
house of their own. 


9. The projects included in the program may be classified into three 
broad categories: urban, rural and special projects. 


10. Urban Programs. This group aims at supplying the present housing 
needs of cities and includes: 


a. The construction of 20,000 new houses either complete or as 
house nuclei. 
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b. The development of 20,000 housing plots. 


c. The resettlement of 30,000 families now living in sarifas 
in new healthy quarters built specially for those in low 
income groups. 


Improvement in the housing conditions of 80,000 more 
families by the execution of the necessary works, either 
through community facilities or in repairing or making 
additions to existing houses. 


11. Rural Programs. The objective of this group is to raise the standard 
of living in the countryside, thus serving indirectly the policy of stemming 
the tide to the city. The projects included foresee: 


a. The construction of new villages for 15,000 families. 
These villages will be sited on the new land to be 
reclaimed as a result of major works carried out under 
the development plan. 


. Improvement in the housing conditions of 80,000 rural 
families by the execution in many villages of necessary 
works such as water supply, sewerage, street building 
and construction of community buildings. 


. The re-housing of 30,000 families of the swampy, southern 
areas in houses with firm foundations, thus freeing them 
from the dangers of flood and malaria which are the scourge 
of these areas. 


12. Special Programs. These aim at housing groups of people who are 
playing a considerable role in the development of the country. More 
specifically, they include the construction of 12,000 houses for civil 
servants, 6,000 houses for industrial workers, 1,000 houses with attached 
workshops for handicraft workers, etc. Precisely because the intended 
dwellers contribute so especially to the country's development, these 
housing projects enjoy priority. 


Progress to Date 


13. Within the framework of the housing program 2790 houses organized 

into complete communities with the necessary facilities have been com- 
pleted to date. Public buildings for all these communities have also been 
designed and many are in the course of construction. Streets, woter supply 
networks, sewerage and electricity facilities have also been completed to 
serve a further 1215 plots of land on which people will erect their own houses. 
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The total cost of the project completed amounts to about $17 million. 3007 
houses are in the course of construction and are also organized in complete 
community with the necessary facilities. Projects aiming at the development 
of a further 2419 plots of land are also under way and in addition, three new 
villages in rural areas have already been started. The estimated cost of the 
projects already under construction is also about $17 million. 
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List of Recent Publications of Interest 


American Society for Testing Materials 
1958 Book of ASTM Standards. American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1959, 10 vols., 
13,600 pp, ($116.00) (Also priced for individual vols.) 


Butler, Georges 
Recreation areas, their design and equipment. (2nd ed) 
The Ronald Press Co, New York, 1958. 177 pp. ($6.00) 


Centro Interamericano de Vivienda y Planeamiento, Bogota. 
Proyecto de evalucion de los superbloques, Banco Obrero, 
Caracas, Venezuela, Caracas, (The Center), April 6, 1959. 


Kulturmann, Udo. 
Architecture of today, a survey of new building throughout the 
world. Universe Books, New York, 1959. 


Meldrum, Pixie 
Kitimat, the first five years. (Kitimat, B.C. The Corporation 
of the District of Kitimat), December 1958. 40 pp. Illus. 
Charts. 


Merton, Robert K., Broom, Leonard and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
editors. 
Sociology today, problems and prospects. Basic Books, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 599 pp. 


Miyaji, Yonezo, and Y. Ito, editors. 
Traditional style houses in Japan today. Shikisha, Tokyo, 
1958. 


Peter, John. 
Masters of modern architecture. George Braziller, Inc., 
New York, 1958. 230 pp. Illustrations. ($15.00) 


See also list on page 477 and 478. 


